RICHELIEU
wrote instantly to the King, begging him to keep his mind
at rest, and then, pale, shivering, with chattering teeth,
but still indomitable, he went on pushing ahead the works.
The breakwater was to be a little over 1,500 yards in
length. A central channel gave access to the tides, but
batteries would command the passage, which, in any case,
had been made almost impossible by the sunken ships,
barriers of masts and chained stakes, and further by the
pinnaces constantly moving about in the outer harbour.
Such was the apparatus, titanic in its conception,
which would ensure the maritime blockade, and prevent
an English fleet from coming to the aid of La Rochelle.
On the land side the circumvallation was perhaps even
stronger; and although the Court remained sarcastic and
unhelpful, although Marie de Medici, increasingly hostile
to Richelieu, did all she could to discourage Louis xm
from this new 'siege of Troy,9 it seemed clear that patience
would inevitably win. Not that Richelieu recoiled from
violence or deception: nor would he have been unwilling
to act by surprise. Thanks to Father Joseph, who had
contact with persons inside the town, the Cardinal learned
that it was possible to pass underneath one of the gates
by way of a network of underground channels which
started in a brackish marsh. Some salt-makers had given
him the plan of these muddy waterways. An expedition
was at once arranged: drain-diggers, salt-workers, petard-
eers, were to reach this gateway by these slimy under-
ground routes, blow it up, and fling a few troops into the
town.
The attempt took place by night, on March 12, 1628,
in cold and fog. The Cardinal, amongst his men, waited
beside his horse to leap into the saddle and rush to the
attack when the noise of the explosion was heard. He was
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